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A cut  above 

Luis  Rebelo,  employed  by  Doug  George  Masonry,  uses  a 
quick  cutter  to  cut  a hole  in  the  outer  wail  of  the  boiler  room 
at  Doon  campus.. 

(Photo  by  Coleen  Bellemare) 


AIDS  policy  protects  privacy 


By  Lyn  McGinnis 

Conestoga  College  has  a clause  in 
its  AIDS/HIV  policy  stating  that 
information  on  anyone  attending 
the  college  who  is  HIV-  positive 
will  be  kept  confidential. 

This  means  the  college  popula- 
tion has  no  way  of  knowing  who  is 
and  is  not  infected  with  the  virus. 

“It  would  be  great  if  we  all  knew 
if  our  doctors  or  our  dentists  were 
infected  with  AIDS,”  said  Marilyn 
Fischer,  senior  health  nurse  at 
Doon  campus. 

“But  it  is  a confidential  issue. 
Within  the  hospital  and  within 
doctor’s  offices,  as  long  as  univer- 
sal precautions  are  being  followed, 
it  shouldn  ’ t matter  whether  the  doc- 
tor or  client  has  AIDS  .” 

Universal  precautions  involve 
practices  such  as  wearing  gloves 
and  masks  anytime  a health  care 
worker  comes  in  contact  with  body 
fluids. 

John  Mackenzie,  the  head  of 
Human  Resources,  is  responsible 
for  the  policy  at  the  college. 

In  an  interview  he  said  “what 
about  the  individual’s  right  to  pro- 
tection?” Mackenzie  said. 


Safe  Sex 


Josee  Duffhues,  director  of  the  AIDS  program  for  the  Waterloo 
Regional  Health  Unit. 

(Photo  by  Lyn  McGinnis) 


Mark  Davies,  education  director 
of  the  AIDS  Committee  of  Cam- 
bridge, Kitchener-Waterloo  and 
Area  (ACCKWA),  agrees. 

“The  only  person  who  has  the 
right  to  know  about  someone’s 
HIV  status  is  the  person  them- 


selves,” said  Davies. 

Ed  Jackson,  executive  director  of 
the  AIDS  Committee  of  Toronto, 
said  dividing  people  into  the  in- 
fected and  uninfected  is  not  the  so- 
lution to  protecting  people  from 


infection. 

“The  best  way  to  ensure  that 
health  is  protected  for  people  is  to 
ensure  there  are  civil  liberties  and 
health  protections  for 

See  AIDS,  page  3 


New  announcement  of  old  grant  takes  Tibbits  by  surprise 


By  Shawn  Giilck 

I The  provincial  announcement  of 
mearly  S5  million  for  construction 
projects  at  Conestoga  College  had 
college  President  John  Tibbits  mo- 
mentarily surprised  and  puzzled. 

“For  a nano-second  I believed 
this  was  something  new,”  he  said. 
“ And  then  I realized  that  it  must  be 
the  money  for  the  new  Student  Ser- 
vices building,”  which  is  already 
under  construction. 


The  previous  Liberal  provincial 
government  had  promised  the 
funding  would  be  available  in 
1992,  Tibbits  said. 

The  current  government  is 
“merely  accelerating  the  process.” 
Although  Tibbits  stressed  that  he 
did  not  want  to  sound  ungrateful,  he 
said  he  didn’t  understand  why 
Richard  Allen,  minister  of  colleges 
and  universities,  announced  the 
grant  as  new  funding,  when  it 
would  have  been  more  appropriate 


to  have  said  the  process  was  being 
accelerated. 

Although  the  college  has  yet  to 
receive  official  word  on  when  the 
money  will  be  released,  Tibbits 
said  it  will  still  save  money  on  in- 
terest payments. 

It  is  not  generally  understood,  that 
government  funding  is  usually  de- 
layed as  long  as  possible,  allowing 
it  to  accumulate  interest. 

At  the  same  time,  the  college  must 
pay  interest  on  a forthcoming 


grant,  because  a loan  must  be  ar- 
ranged ahead  of  time  to  begin  the 
project. 

The  grant  is  used  to  pay  off  the 
loan. 

The  early  payment  of  the  grant 
will  save  the  college  $200,000  to 
$25)0,000  in  interest  payments, 
Tibbits  said. 

That  money  will  be  spent  on  other 
projects,  such  as  improving  acces- 
sibility for  special  needs  students. 

The  grant  will  also  allow  the  col- 


lege to  avoid  cutbacks.The  admin- 
istration had  been  considering  re- 
ducing the  size  of  the  new  building 
by  20  to  30  per  cent  due  to  rising 
costs. 

When  construction  is  complete, 
the  current  administration  building, 
which  Tibbits  said  had  been  in- 
tended as  a temporary  structure, 
will  be  gutted  and  renovated  to 
house  the  college’s  employee  ser- 
vices, such  as  the  payroll  depart- 
ment. 


Former  MPP  appointed  chair  of  Council  of  Regents 


By  Shawn  Giilck 

The  appointment  of  former  NDP 
education  critic  Richard  Johnston 
as  chair  of  Ontario’s  Council  of 
Regents  for  community  colleges 
could  improve  communications 
with  the  government,  Conestoga 
College  president  John  Tibbits 
says. 

Tibbits  said  Johnston,  a former 
member  of  the  Ontario  provincial 
parliament  and  a long-time  mem- 
ber of  the  New  Democratic  Party, 
met  with  the  Council  of  Regents 
shortly  after  the  NDP  election  vic- 
tory in  September  to  discuss  the 
new  government’s  objectives. 

He  said  he  sees  Johnston’s  ap- 
pointment as  an  attempt  to  rein- 
force the  education  policies  of  the 
NDP  government  rather  than  as  a 


patronage  issue. 

“It  doesn’t  make  sense  for  the 
government  to  appoint  people  who 
are  not  on  the  same  wave-length 
when  it  comes  to  policy  and  deci- 
sion-making.” 

Tibbits  said  he  views  Johnston’s 
appointment  to  the  council  opti- 
mistically. Johnston,  as  a “well- 
connected  NDP  member,  should  be 
able  to  improve  the  line  of  commu- 
nications between  the  government 
and  the  council,”,  Tibbits  said. 

“A  person  who  can  pick  up  the 
phone  and  talk  directly  to  Bob  Rae 
is  an  advantage”. 

Tibbits  suggested  that  as  chair  of 
the  council,  Johnston’s  experience 
should  complement  its  activities. 

The  Council  of  Regents  is  strictly 
an  advisory  body  to  the  Ministry  of 
Colleges  and  Universities  and  the 


province,  Tibbits  said. 

As  such,  “it  is  less  important  from 
a practical  and  economic  perspec- 
tive than  the  Ministry  of  Colleges 
and  Universities  in  the  day-to-day 
running  of  the  province’s  post-sec- 
ondary institutions,”  Tibbits  said. 

The  ministry  distributes  operat- 
ing grants  for  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, and  supervises  their  overall 
operation. 

Tibbits  said  the  council  tends  to 
advise  the  government  on  broad 
policy  questions  such  as  equity  and 
access  to  post-secondary  institu- 
tions. 

“The  council  is  a co-operative  ef- 
fort with  the  provincial  govem- 
menL” 

Tibbits  said  there  has  been  “no 
upheaval  since  the  NDP  took 
power,  and  there  is  very  little  ideo- 


logical warfare  going  on  over  their 
policies.  The  NDP  is  interested  in 
the  same  social  issues  that  the 
council  has  been  concerned  with.” 
As  a member  of  the  provincial 
legislature,  Johnston  was  educa- 
tion critic  for  three  years,  and  as- 
sisted in  the  writing  of  a revised 
education  policy  adopted  by  the 
NDP  in  March. 

In  the  press  release  announcing 
his  appointment,  Johnston  was 
quoted  as  saying  that  he  was 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
help  improve  post-secondary  edu- 
cation in  Ontario. 

The  former  head  of  the  Council  of 
Regents  was  Dr.  Charles  Pascal, 
who  was  appointed  deputy  minis- 
ter of  the  premier’s  council  on 
health,  well-being  and  social  jus- 
tice in  January. 


John  Tibbits 
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Small  children  are 
demons  in  disguise 

By  Patricia  Harrickey 


Small  children  can  do  strange  things,  to  even  the  most  sane 
adult. 

Take  my  sister,  for  instance. 

There  was  a short  period  in  her  life  when  she  was  convinced 
she  was  Dr.  Frankenstein.  It  was  during  her  first  pregnancy 
and  she  was  overwhelmed  with  the  idea  of  creating  another 
human  being. 

“I  can’t  believe  I’m  going  to  mold  a little  life  and  create  a 
personality,  shaping  its  ideas  and  thoughts,”  she  would  ex- 
claim in  delight.  But  nine  months  and  some  trauma  later,  she 
discovered  “it”  had  a mind  of  its  own.  From  day  one,  this 
seven-pound  bundle  of  joy  was  her  own  boss. 

Like  Frankenstein’s  creation,  Britany  was  a monster.  Gone 
were  my  sister’s  ideals  of  creating  and  moulding  life.  Sud- 
denly, she  was  in  control. 

She  chose  when  she  was  going  to  eat.  She  decided  when  it 
was  time  for  everyone  else  to  sleep.  She  even  commandeered 
the  stereo. 

At  the  age  of  eight  weeks  she  took  a strange  liking  to  the 
Temptations,  and  my  overtired  sibling  and  her  husband  played 
My  Girl  for  the  next  six  months. 

Things  did  not  improve  with  time. 

My  sister  made  the  drastic  mistake  of  giving  birth  to  a second 
monster  within  the  year.  Terry,  upon  entering  this  world, 
decided  it  was  his  right  to  scream  loudly  whenever  he  felt  the 
need  and  to  throw  up  wherever  he  chose.  On  your  new  linen 
dress,  during  dinner,  just  missing  your  caesar  salad,  and  even 
on  the  cat.  This  child  delighted  in  grossing  out  adults. 

My  sister,  however,  could  not  be  convinced  her  children 
were  from  hell. 

Not  even  when  we  rented  The  Exorcist  and  Britany  giggled 
through  the  exorcism  scenes.  To  my  sister,  they  could  do  no 
wrong.  Everything,  and  I mean  everything,  they  did  was 
“cute”.  In  fact,  cute  became  my  sister’s  favorite  word. 

Recently,  I put  my  sanity  on  the  line  and  began  to  help  my 
sister  out  with  “the  little  two”. 

After  eight  months  of  helping  raise  these  children  since  my 
sister’s  marriage  ended  (I  don ’t  think  he  could  take  much  more 
of  The  Temptations),  the  word  cute  entered  my  vocabulary. 

It  was  cute  when  Terry  threw  his  breakfast  over  the  cat.  It 
was  cute  when  Britany  tried  out  my  new  lipstick  on  herself, 
the  bathroom  wall  and  her  brother’s  head.  Children  need  to 
have  fun  too,  I rationalized,  as  I felt  my  sanity  slip  slowly 
away. 

Increasingly,  I found  myself  controlled  by  a two-  and  three- 
year-  old  child. 

When  Britany  and  Terry  decide  they  want  to  go  to  McDon- 
alds, we  usually  go.  Even  if  it  is  my  last  $10. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  when  exactly  I lost  control  of  my  life.  It 
just  sort  of  slipped  away  around  the  same  time  everything 
became  cute. 

Cuteness,  it  would  seem,  is  a terminal  disease.  The  world  is 
never  quite  the  same  again. 

Suddenly  you  notice  all  the  babies  in  the  mall  and  find 
yourself  in  discussions  with  complete  strangers  about  potty- 
training. You  stop  shopping  for  yourself  and  become  aware 
of  all  these  really  “cute”  clothes  in  size  two. 

And  for  the  first  time  in  our  lives,  my  sister  and  I agree  on 
something.  Britany  and  Terry  really  are  quite  wonderful. 
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Spicer’s  warning  to  politicians 


The  Spicer  commission  may  turn  out  to  be  a 
Pandora’s  box  for  Canadian  politicians. 

Of  the  criticisms  leveled  at  the  commission,  the 
participation  of  “only”  400,000  Canadians  has  been 
the  subject  of  derision.  This  criticism  misses  the  point 
entirely. 

Granted,  Keith  Spicer,  the  head  of  the  inquiry,  ini- 
tially boasted  that  he  would  involve  a million  Canadi- 
ans in  the  process.  Is  his  failure  to  do  so  of  any  real 
significance? 

The  answer  is  no.  When  was  the  last  time  400,000 
Canadians  expressed  themselves  politically  in  a more 
challenging  fashion  than  marking  an  x on  a ballot? 

The  most  frightening  thing  about  the  commission  for 
our  politicians  is  that  the  participants  enjoyed  the 
process,  and  this  enjoyment  of  political  activity  is 
anathema  to  the  executive  federdism  the  Canadian 
elite  has  favored,  epitomized  by  the  Meech  Lake  Ac- 
cord. 


Political  science  studies  have  shown  that  as  the  feel- 
ing of  political  effectiveness  increases,  so  does  politi- 
cal participation.  Politicians,  business  and  labor 
leaders,  and  the  media,  the  elites  of  Canadian  politics, 
saw  the  commission  as  an  assault  upon  their  power  to 
restrict  the  political  aspirations  of  the  “common  rab- 
ble.’’ They  tried  to  sabotage  it  by  calling  it  a stalling 
tactic  by  a government  so  low  in  popular  political 
support  that  it  lacked  the  legitimacy  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously. 

These  critics  misunderstand  a crucial  factor  in  estab- 
lishing political  legitimacy.  Legitimacy  rests  on  public 
acceptance,  and  the  400,000  Canadians  who  took  the 
time  to  respond  to  the  committee  have  given  it  a 
legitimacy  which  cannot  be  ignored. 

Canadian  politicians  should  ignore  the  message  at 
their  peril.  Canadians  enjoyed  their  taste  of  power  and 
may  find  it  a difficult  thing  to  give  up. 

By  Shawn  Giilck 


Deal  with  Iraqi  problems  now 


When  will  this  political  game  end  and  the  real  prob- 
lems of  the  Iraqi  people  be  dealt  with? 

U.S.  President  George  Bush  has  approved  a target 
list  of  Iraqi  military  command  centres  to  be  bombed  if 
Baghdad  ignores  United  Nations  orders  to  destroy  its 
nuclear  technology. 

The  five  permanent  members  of  the  UN  Security 
Council  warned  Iraq’s  ambassador  of  serious  conse- 
quences if  Baghdad  does  not  disclose  information  on 
its  nuclear  program . 

The  Iraqi  foreign  ministry  delivered  29  pages  of 
materials  to  UN  officials  and  claimed  the  nuclear 
program  is  mainly  for  peaceful  purposes.  Officials  of 
the  UN  special  commission  in  charge  of  destroying 
Iraq’s  nuclear  weapons  said  they  suspect  the  list  is  not 
complete. 

When  will  it  end?  Iraq’s  people  are  suffering.  The 
country  was  destroyed  in  the  43-day  bombing  spree  by 


the  American-led  allied  forces,  leaving  it  in  a “pre-in- 
dustrial age”  and  in  “near-apocalyptic”  conditions, 
according  to  United  Nations  observers. 

Independent  observers  estimate  that  between 
1 50,000  and  250,000  Iraqis  died  in  the  war.  ^ 

The  dying  is  not  done.  A Harvard  University  medi® 
team  which  recendy  visited  Iraq  said  the  death  t<m 
could  mount  to  170,000  by  the  end  of  this  summer, 
unless  living  conditions  improve  dramatically. 

The  lives  of  thousands  of  Iraqis,  mostly  children,  are 
at  stake.  Diseases  such  as  typhoid,  hepatitis,  diarrhea 
and  malnutrition  are  rampant.  This  situation  exists 
because  Iraq’s  infrastructure  — electricity,  water,  sew- 
age, and  communications  - was  destroyed  in  the 
bombing. 

It  is  time  to  stop  punishing  the  Iraqi  people  for  the 
crimes  of  their  leader. 

By  Sarah  Jane  Paterson 


Bus  safety  fears  not  paranoia 


The  news  that  Kitchener  Transit  has  initiated  “de- 
mand stopping”  for  women  and  seniors  comes  like  a 
breath  of  fresh  air. 

The  change  means  that  in  the  evenings,  transit  drivers 
will  now  let  female  and  elderly  passengers  off  at  places 
in  between  regular  bus  stops. 

What  makes  this  policy  change  particularly  mean- 
ingful is  not  just  the  fact  the  women  and  seniors  will 
feel  safer.  It  is  also  the  fact  the  community  is  finally 
acknowledging  their  fears  as  justified. 

Imagine  you  are  a female  or  elderly  passenger  notic- 
ing someone  on  the  bus  is  looking  in  your  direction  a 
little  too  often.  Then,  that  suspicious-looking  person 
rises  to  get  off  the  bus  at  the  same  stop  you’ve  rung 
for.  Or  maybe  it  is  a group  of  tough-  looking  young 
men  who  have  been  staring  in  your  direc  tion. 

It’s  dark  and  deserted  at  the  bus  stop  and  you  have  a 


10-minute  walk  home. 

Young,  able-bodied  men  may  not  realize  how  much 
fear  is  built  into  that  scenario. 

Rape,  assault,  robbery  or  harassment  are  all  instances 
that  many  women  and  seniors  are  nervous  about.  Very 
nervous. 

This  is  not  silly  paranoia.  These  are  fears  based  on 
crimes  described  in  the  news  every  day.  And,  unfortu- 
nately, these  fears  are  too  often  based  on  their  own 
experience. 

Asking  for  an  unscheduled  stop  allows  the  vulnera- 
ble passengers  an  opportunity  to  take  more  charge  of 
their  own  safety. 

The  responsibility  Kitchener  Transit  has  taken  on  to 
improve  the  safety  of  the  people  in  this  community  is 
refreshing  indeed. 


By  Katherine  Hayes 
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needed  in  skilled  trades 


Edith  Torbay,  chair  of  trades  and  apprenticeships,  shakes  hands 
with  a mechanical  arm  at  the  Guelph  campus. 


Youths 


By  Valery  Heller 

In  Canada,  there  is  a stigma  at- 
tached to  an  occupation  which  in- 
volves any  sort  of  manual  labor.  It 
is  this  stigma  that  Edith  Torbay, 
chair  of  trades  and  apprenticeships, 
is  trying  to  remove  from  the  trades 
industry. 

“I  am  fond  of  asking  people 

hich  occupation  they  feel  is  more 
critical  and  important:  the  surgeon 
who  can  take  out  your  appendix  or 
the  mechanic  who  has  just  repaired 
your  brakes  before  you  pull  on  to 
the  401,”  Torbay  said. 

In  Canada,  most  young  people 
strive  to  become  doctors  or 
laywers.  Few  students  brag  about 
wanting  to  become  a mechanic  or 
electrician,  and  this  is  a problem, 
said  Torbay. 

‘‘There  should  be  no  shame  in 
getting  your  hands  dirty.  What  is 
the  difference  between  being  up  to 
your  elbows  in  grease  or  blood,” 
Torbay  asked. 

A good  electrician  or  plumber  can 
make  just  as  much  money  as  a doc- 
tor, said  Jesse  Sulit,  industrial  train- 
ing officer  with  the  Ministry  of 
Skills. 

‘‘A  good  electrician  may  employ 
five  or  six  people  to  work  under 
him  but  a doctor  can  only  see  so 
many  patients  in  one  day,”  Sulit 
said. 

Conestoga  College  and  the  Min- 
istry of  Skills  are  trying  reach 
young  people  and  make  them 
aware  of  these  facts. 

‘‘If  we  can  talk  to  students  early 
enough,  they  may  consider  a col- 
lege trades  course  instead  of  a uni- 
versity degree  or  a job,”  Sulit  said. 

Pat  Gibbons,  vice-principal  of 
Monsignor  Doyle  school  in  Cam- 
bridge, said  many  young  people  de- 


cide their  goals  at  young  age. 

They  decide  if  university  is  not 
for  them.  Then  they  must  look  for 
a job  after  high  school.  Few  will 
consider  college  unless  they  can 
see  it  working.This  situation  causes 
a problem  for  Canada. 

“Canada  is  short  of  skilled 
tradesmen  and  with  the  recession, 
no  youths  are  coming  in  behind  to 
replace  the  existing  workforce.  It  is 
a predicament,  from  a counU'y’s 
point  of  view,”  Sulit  said. 

Other  countries,  like  Germany, 
don’t  share  our  problem.  In  Ger- 
many, working  in  the  trades  is  re- 
spected. There  is  an  elaborate 


(Photo  by  Valery  Heiler) 

apprenticeship  program  in  place 
that  keeps  the  system  going  strong. 

Torbay  said  if  a mechanic  from 
Mercedes  is  laid  off  work  for  more 
than  three  months  he  or  she  will 
immediately  be  retrained  and  up- 
graded. 

The  premise  is,  if  you  are  not 
working,  you  are  forgetting.  Once 
upgraded,  it  is  easier  to  be  rehired. 

“They  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  people  need  to  keep  learning,’  ’ 
Torbay  said.  In  Canada,  a person  is 
usually  only  retrained  to  do  an- 
other job  and  not  upgraded,  she 
said. 

According  to  Ken  Snyder,  princi- 

AIDS 


Continued  from  page  1 

people  who  are  infected.  They 
should  feel  taken  care  of,  not  be 
fearful  and  persecuted,”  Jackson 
said. 

“There  is  nothing  that  is  100  per 
cent  sure,  but  we  seem  to  demand  it 
of  this  illness  in  a way  we  don’t  of 
anything  else." 

"If  we  really  demanded  100  per 
cent  protection  we  wouldn’t  fly  a 
plane,  we  wouldn’t  go  in  a car,  we 
wouldn’t  appear  in  the  street,  we 
wouldn’t  do  any  bloody  thing.  Just 
lurking  behind  all  this  is  a blame 
mentality.” 

Josee  Duffhues,  the  director  of  the 
AIDS  program  for  the  Waterloo 
Regional  Health  Unit,  said  calls  for 
public  identification  of  HIV-posi- 
tive people  is  a matter  of  how  peo- 
ple view  someone  else’s  privacy 
compared  to  their  own. 

“People  always  want  to  know 
when  it’s  someone  else  who’s 
going  to  do  the  telling.  But  if  they 
themselves  have  to  do  it  than  they 
want  to  have  the  right  to  privacy,” 
Duffhues  said. 

*‘  ‘If  you  have  a child  at  home  who 
has  AIDS,  then  you  want  to  protect 
that  child’s  identity  and  don’t  want 


pal  of  the  Guelph  and  Cambridge 
campuses,  the  system  will  only  get 
better  when  the  industry  becomes 
more  involved. 

“We  need  employers  to  identify 
their  needs  and  take  on  the 
responibility  of  training  studenLs. 
The  industry  must  purchase  educa- 
tion,” Snyder  said. 

He  also  stressed  the  importance  of 
young  people  being  able  to  go  into 
a trades  program  from  the  high 
school  level. 

In  order  to  help  young  people  be- 
come aware  of  their  options,  the 
Ministry  of  Skills  has  set  up  pro- 
grams to  promote  the  trades. 

SWAP,  school  workplace  ap- 
prenticeship programs,  are  now  in 
place  all  over  Canada. 

The  programs  generally  show 
students  how  to  perform  a few 
skills  in  the  trade  they  are  interested 
in,  as  well  as  tell  them  where  they 
can  learn  to  become  a tradesperson. 

These  programs  are  aimed  at  stu- 
dents of  all  ages. 

“It  is  never  too  soon  to  tell  stu- 
dents the  benefits  they  will  enjoy  as 
a tradesperson,”  Sulit  said. 

Conestoga  College  is  always 
eager  to  show  young  people  the 
courses  that  it  has  to  offer.  Bill 
Buckley,  coordinator  of  the  motor 
vehicle  mechanics  and  apprentice- 
ship programs,  said. 

The  premise  behind  Conestoga’s 
articulation  program  is  to  make 
college  an  option  for  students  plan- 
ning their  careers. 

Local  school  teachers  will  bring 
their  students  to  Conestoga  so  they 
can  experience  some  of  the  techni- 
cal programs  first  hand. 

The  goal  of  the  ministry  and  Con- 
estoga College  is  to  reach  young 
students  and  tell  them  what  the 
trades  industry  has  to  offer  them. 


the  neighbors  to  know.  If  they  knew 
they  would  do  things  like  bum  your 
house  down,”  she  said. 

‘ ‘People  are  extremely  concerned 
with  their  own  privacy,  but  some- 
one else’s  privacy  they  are  not  so 
interested  in  protecting.” 

Duffhues  said  the  Ontario  Human 
Rights  Code  specifically  protects 
the  right  to  privacy  and  there  are 
existing  laws  to  deal  with  those 
who  commit  irresponsible  acts. 

“There  are  laws  that  will  protect 
people  from  cruel  or  deliberate 
risk-taking  behavior  on  the  part  of 
people  who  might  infect  them,” 
Duffhues  said. 

In  relation  to  the  incident  with  the 
dentist  in  Florida,  Duffhues’  office 
ha  i received  a great  deal  of  details 
about  the  case.  She  said  it  was  a 
fluke  and  had  to  do  with  the  dental 
profession  enforcing  their  own 
guidelines  on  universal  precau- 
tions. 

“When  one  dentist  is  careless,  do 
all  dentist’s  have  to  suffer  the  con- 
sequences? Do  all  individuals  have 
to  suffer  the  loss  of  privacy  that 
might  be  involved?  I don’t  think  the 
answer  is  yes  to  that,  but  I think  the 
debate  has  only  just  begun.” 


Construction 
inhibits 
outdoor 
play  for 
day-care 

By  Nate  Hendley 

On  a busy  afternoon  of  con- 
struction, first-year  early 
childhood  education  student 
Lorie  MacDonald  was  work- 
ing out  of  the  ‘greenroom’  for 
three  to  five  year-olds  in  the 
Doon  day-care  centre. 

Having  just  woken  up  from 
their  afternoon  nap,  the  chil- 
dren were  playing  with 
blocks,  building  Leggo  tow- 
ers, drawing,  painting  or  star- 
ing out  the  window  at  the 
workmen  in  their  playground. 

“The  kids  love  watching  all 
the  construction  going  on  at 
the  school,  especially  the 
boys,”  laughed  MacDonald. 

MacDonald  is  one  of  49 
ECE  students  in  day-care 
placements  for  the  summer. 

The  college  operates  seven 
lab-schools  where  most  stu- 
dents take  their  summer 
placements.  The  Doon  lab- 
school  where  MacDonald 
works  has  11  students  in 
placements,  the  Waterloo 
school,  10. 


It’s  not  a co-op 
position,  where 
the  student  is 
paid.  This  is  a 
work  situation 
experience. 

- McKenna 


MacDonald  said,  “I  help  out 
with  circles,  do  games,  that 
sort  of  thing.  It’s  a lot  of  work, 
but  I’ve  enjoyed  it  so  far.” 

A field  placement,  which  is 
a requirement  of  the  program, 
invovles  two  days  a week  at  a 
school  and  a two-week  block 
during  the  semester. 

“It’s  not  a co-op  position, 
where  the  student  is  paid,” 
said  Donna  McKenna,  ECE 
chair.  “This  is  a work  situa- 
tion experience.  Students  are 
there  to  learn,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a teacher.” 

Whil6  intervening  in  an  al- 
tercation between  two  tod- 
dlers in  the  Blue  Room, 
teacher  Shelly  Mitchell  ex- 
plained, “The  teachers  run  the 
programs  with  the  students. 
We  evaluate  the  students, 
then  send  the  forms  to  the  fac- 
ulty.” 

MacDonald  is  encouraged 
to  come  up  with  her  own 
ideas,  and  contribute  to  the 
program. 

“Keeping  with  this  month’s 
nature  theme,  I was  thinking 
of  bringing  in  different  cedar 
leaves  from  Puslinch  Lake 
near  where  I live.” 

Having  to  work  eight-hour 
shifts  looking  after  energetic 
children  is  “pretty  tiring,”  ac- 
cording to  MacDonald,  but 
she  said  she’s  enjoying  her 
first  placement  so  far. 


You  tell  us: 


Question: 

Do  you  think  we  are  out  of  the  recession? 

“No.  I had  a job  for  three  years  at  Mira- 
cle Food  Mart  in  Cambridge  and  was 
laid  off  in  May.” 

Colin  Brackenridge,  first-year  computer 
programing  student,  Doon  campus. 


“I  think  we  are.  but  not  entirely.  I work 
in  the  automotive  industry  and  people 
say  they  are  tight  for  money  but  they 
still  spend  it.” 

Steve  Sachs,  enrolled  in  motorcycle 
training,  Doon  campus 


"Possibly,  but  until  I see  more  jobs 
opening  up,  I don’t  think  we  are.” 
Ernst  Wagner,  enrolled  in  a machine 
tool  set-up  operator  course  at  Doon 
campus. 


‘No.  There’s  not  many  jobs  around  and 
everyone’s  short  of  money.’ 
Tracey  Allcock,  first-year  early  child- 
hood education  student 


Infected  college  and  university  students 
are  protected  by  Human  Rights  Code 
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Women  editors  in  newsrooms  a minority,  says  columnist 


By  Katherine  Hayes 

Men  advance  in  journalism  ca- 
reers, while  women  either  drop  out 
or  aren’t  promoted,  said  re- 
porter/columnist Rose  Simone  told 
Journalism  students  at  Conestoga 
College  on  July  8. 

“In  the  Southam  News  Group,  the 
largest  newspaper  chain  in  Canada, 
95  per  cent  of  all  senior  managers 
are  men,”  Simone  said. 

The  belief  that  as  more  women 
are  trained  for  the  profession,  their 
numbers  would  gradually  equal 
those  of  men  has  been  proven  false, 
she  said. 

“Believe  me,  if  it  were  going  to 
happen  it  would  have  happened  by 
now.” 

As  a graduate  12  years  ago  from 
Carleton  University’s  Journalism 
program,  Simone  said  her  class 
consisted  of  roughly  as  many  men 
as  women. 

But  now,  as  a reporter  at  the 
Kitchener-Waterloo  Record,  her 
colleagues  are  more  than  two- 
thirds  men. 

“And  the  Record  is  better  than 
most  at  promoting  women,”  said 
Simone. 

She  pointed  out  that  the  Record’s 
managing  editor  and  the  Lifestyles 
editor  are  both  women.  However, 
the  two  assistant  managers,  the  ed- 
itorial page  editor  and  the  entertain- 
ment, business,  sports,  news  and 
city  news  editors  are  all  men.  There 
are  no  female  photographers. 

A number  of  reasons  keep  women 
from  advancing  in  Journalism,  said 
Simone. 


Many  men  in  senior  management 
are  young,  she  said,  and  aren’t  in 
their  positions  because  of  seniority. 

Men  tend  to  hire  young  graduates 
who  remind  them  of  themselves 
when  they  were  breaking  into  the 
business.  There  is  still  a masculine 
aura  around  the  industry,  said 
Simone. 

Perhaps  an  even  bigger  problem 
is  the  “glass  ceiling”  that  keeps 
women  from  naturally  advancing 
in  the  field,  she  said.  It  is  made  of 
barriers  that  aren’t  written  down  as 
policy  in  newspapers,  yet  still  pre- 
vent women  from  entering  senior 
management  roles. 

“News  work  contains  hours  that 
are  not  conducive  to  raising  fami- 
lies,” said  Simone,  adding  that 
women  still  carry  the  main  respon- 
sibility for  caring  for  children  in 
this  society. 

The  claim  of  the  early  1980s  that 
women  could  have  full-time  ca- 
reers and  fulfilling  family  lives  is 
no  longer  considered  realistic,  she 
said. 

“You  can’t  have  it  all  under  the 
present  system.  You  need  day  care, 
flexible  hours  and  a lot  more  oppor- 
tunities which  would  make  it  pos- 
sible to  work  and  raise  a family.” 

Defining  feminism  as  “providing 
women  with  the  same  choices  men 
have,”  Simone  said  women  in  Jour- 
nalism are  still  stuck  with  an  ei- 
ther/or situation  of  raising  a family 
or  having  a full-  time  career. 

Although  she  knew  of  a few  men 
who  took  time  off  from  their  ca- 
reers to  raise  small  children,  she 


said  that  kind  of  support  is  still 
mainly  given  to  men  by  women. 

“What  really  needs  to  change  are 
social  attitudes,”  she  said. 

Simone  discussed  the  recommen- 
dations of  a 1989  report  issued  by 
the  Southam  News  Group,  called 
The  Task  Force  on  Women’s  Op- 
portunities, which  called  on 
Southam  newspapers  to  begin  vol- 
untary affirmative  action  policies 
for  women. 

Noting  that  120  of  the  126  senior 
managers  with  Southam  News  in 
1989  were  men,  a main  recommen- 
dation was  that  management  pro- 
motions and  bonuses  be  linked  to 
proven  efforts  to  recruit  and  train 
women  for  senior  management  po- 
sitions. 

The  Montreal  Gazette  and  the  Ot- 
tawa Citizen  have  accepted  the  rec- 
ommendation. The  Windsor  Star 
and  the  Hamilton  Spectator  have 
protested  it. 

Southam  newspapers  were  also 
asked  to  consider  providing  on-site 
day  care  or  support  of  a nearby 
facility. 

The  task  force  called  for  more 
training  programs  for  women,  a 
policy  of  including  at  least  one 
woman  on  all  short  lists  for  senior 
promotions  and  a clear  statement  of 
commitment  to  equal  opportunity 
by  the  editor  of  each  paper. 

Simone  said  she  would  “wait  and 
see”  if  the  report  has  any  impact  on 
the  industry. 

Changes  are  voluntary  now,  she 
said,  but  in  the  future  newspapers 
will  be  forced  to  consider  not  only 
their  female  staff,  but  their  female 


readers  as  well. 

“Women  want  articles  that  en- 
hance their  sense  of  empower- 
ment,” said  Simone.  Female 
readership  is  being  lost  because  of 
the  dominating  male  perspective  in 
choosing  the  content  of  the  news. 


she  added. 

“Feminism  is  quite  widespread, 
has  a lot  of  support  and  is  changing 
the  world  that  we  live  in,“  Simone 
said. 

“Newspapers  have  to  take  that 
into  account.” 


Co-op  and  placement  services  reports  a sixty-per-cent  success  rate 


By  Kingsley  Marfo 

Conestoga  College’s  co-op  edu- 
cation programs  achieved  a 60  per 
cent  placement  success  rate  in  their 
first  year. 

According  to  a report  released  by 
Debbie  Smith,  manager  of  co-op 
education  and  placement  services, 
51  out  of  88  graduates  had  secured 
Jobs  as  of  June  10. 


Patricia  Cruickshank,  one  of  the 
co-op  placement  officers  responsi- 
ble for  co-op  placement,  said  “the 
results  are  satisfactory  since  this  is 
the  first  year  the  program  was  im- 
plemented.” 

The  system,  which  is  run  by  the 
co-op  education  and  placement  ser- 
vices, covers  the  woodworking 
technician  program,  electronics  en- 
gineering technology-broadcast 


systems,  robotics  and  automation 
technology,  as  well  as  food  and 
beverage  management. 

The  highest  placement  rate  was  in 
the  food  and  beverage  management 
program  where  19  out  of  21  stu- 
dents secured  Job  placements. 
Woodworking  technician  had  the 
second  highest  placement,  with  16 
out  of  21  students  employed.  Seven 
out  of  15  students  from  the  elec- 


tronics engineering  technology- 
broadcast  systems  found  Jobs, 
while  10  out  of  31  students  of  the 
robotics  and  automation  technol- 
ogy program  were  successful  in  se- 
curing employment. 


Demand  by  industry 
specialists...was  the 
reason  for  the  intro- 
duction of  co-op...  - 
Cruickshank 


The  duration  of  each  co-op  term 
varies  from  program  to  program. 
On  average,  however,  students 
spend  one-third  of  their  course  on  a 
co-op  term  to  acquire  practical  ex- 
perience in  the  workplace. 

For  example,  the  two-year  wood- 
working technician  program, 
which  consists  of  six  terms,  dedi- 
cates two  of  those  terms  for  co-op 
education. 

Semesters  dedicated  to  co-op  ed- 
uc'ition  alternate  with  classroom 
insuuction.  The  only  exception  is 
the  food  and  beverage  management 
program,  which  offers  a continuous 
six-month  co  -op  term. 

According  to  Cruickshank,  since 
the  beginning  of  co-op  education, 
the  placement  office  had  re- 
searched,and  established  contact 
with  more  than  650  companies  in 
the  service,  manufacturing  and 
hospitality  industry  who  hire  co-op 
students. 

“All  placements  are  co-ordinated 
through  the  offices  of  co-op  educa- 
tion and  placement  services,  in- 
cluding those  secured  by  students 


themselves.” 

Some  of  the  companies  which 
hire  students  include  The  Sports 
Network  (TSN),  Toronto,  and 
SONY  Corporation  Ltd.,  based  in 
Whitby.  These  two  companies  hire 
students  of  electronic  technologjJ 
broadcast  systems.  * 

Magnussen  Furniture  of  New 
Hamburg  and  Nordific  Furniture, 
of  Markdale,  hire  woodworking 
technicians. 

Waterloo  Scientific  Electronics 
and  Cambridge-based  A.G.Simp- 
son  Ltd.  hire  mechanical  engineer- 
ing technology  students. 

Students  of  the  food  and  beverage 
management  program  work  co-op 
terms  in  various  institutions  and 
hospitality  businesses,  including 
the  Ontario  Police  College,  and 
various  hotels  and  restaurant 
chains. 


Considering  the 
economic  reces- 
sion...placement.. .is 
off  to  a good  start  - 
Cruickshank 


“Demand  by  industry  specialists 
for  more  experienced  graduates 
was  the  reason  for  the  introduction 
of  co-op  education  in  September 
1990,”  said  Cruickshank,  who  was 
hired  specifically  to  assist  Pam 
Seeback,  co-op  placement  officer, 
to  implement  the  program. 

“Considering  the  economic  re- 
cession, the  placement  rate  indi- 
cates co-op  education  is  off  to  a 
good  start.” 


Swimming  and  crafts 

Conestoga’s  Doon  campus  has  summer  camps  for  kids 


By  Matthew  Saddington 

This  year  the  Kenneth  E. 
Hunter  recreation  centre  is  host- 
ing three  separate  camps  for  chil- 
dren ages  five  to  14. 

“Fun  camp  is  our  camp  for  kids 
five  to  nine,”  said  Lara  Smith, 
director  of  the  summer  camps. 
“The  kids  play  games  and  have 
fun  and  they  learn  to  do  crafts  like 
tye-dyeing.” 

Adventure  camp  is  for  children 
10  to  14  years  old.  It  focuses 
primarily  on  the  outdoors  and  na- 
ture. 

Children  go  on  canoeing  trips 
and  play  some,  recreational 
sports,  like  soccer  and  volleyball. 

A sports  camp  is  also  offered.  It 
teaches  children  age  10  to  14 
more  about  sports  and  gives  ther 
instruction  on  how  to  play  them. 

“Kids  in  sports  camp  receive 


instruction  on  playing  tennis, 
volleyball,  badminton  and  soc- 
cer,” said  Smith. 

“They  also  play  other  sports 
like  basketball  and  baseball  for 
fun.” 

The  camps  are  set  up  in  four 
consecutive  sessions,  each  last- 
ing two  weeks.  Children  can  stay 
for  one  session  or  all  four. 

“We  try  to  vary  the  activities  in 
each  session,”  said  Smith.  “ That 
way,  if  some  of  the  kids  stay  for 
more  than  one  session  they  aren  ’t 
doing  the  same  things  over 
again.” 

Each  camp  has  a capacity  of  50 
children,  but  so  far  only  the  fun 
camp  has  been  filled. 

“We  don’t  mind  that  the  sports 
and  adventure  camps  aren’t  full,” 
said  Smith.  “We  have  about  35 
kids  right  now  and  it’s  enough 
when  you  are  trying  to  teach 


some  of  the  rules  of  the  sports.  If 
we  had  anymore  it  would  get  re- 
ally confusing.” 

The  camps  are  operated  by  the 
recreation  centre  with  the  help  of 
eight  staff  members  and  four 
leaders-in-training. 

At  the  end  of  every  session  the 
children  go  on  a day  trip.  The 
first  session’s  group  went  to 
Bingeman  Park,  in  Kitchener. 

“It  was  awesome,”  said  A1 
Filiatrault,  11,  a sports  camp 
member.  “We  got  to  go  in  the 
wave  pool  and  on  the  go-karts.  It 
was  the  best  part  of  the  camp.” 
Each  camp  costs  $140  for  a 
two-week  session  and  runs  daily 
from  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m. 

Space  is  still  available  for  the 
second,  third  and  fourth  sessions 
at  the  sports  and  adventure  camp 
and  for  the  third  and  fourth  ses- 
sions of  the  fun  camp. 
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Electrical  skills  program  new  challenge  for  women 


George  Woods  (I)  and  Clare  Thompson  (r)  try  to  repair  a rheostat 
while  Debbie  Yantha  observes. 


Stacy  Wittwert  checks  the  contacts  on 
a production-sized  kiln. 


of  Employment  and  Immigration  for 
funding  in  July  1990.  In  September,  the 
Ministry  approved  it  but  specified  the 
program  was  to  be  only  open  to  women. 

“The  program  is  good  not  only  because 
it  trains  people  for  a skill  that’s  needed  in 
the  work  force,  but  also  because  it  brings 
people  into  the  college,”  said  Woods. 
“Some  of  the  women  are  going  into  the 
electrical  engineering  technician  pro- 
gram in  the  fall.” 


More  women  given  this 
opportunity  would  be 
less  intimidated  by  the 
trades  - Wittwert 


Twenty-two  women  enrolled  in  the 
electrical  skills  program  and  the  dropout 
rate  is  low  because  the  people  chosen 
were  carefully  considered,  and  only  the 
ones  expected  to  be  successful  were 
picked. 

The  women  in  the  program  applied  for 
various  reasons. 

“I  think  it’s  a tremendous  opportunity 
for  women,”  Stacy  Wittwert  said.  “More 
women  given  this  opportunity  would  be 
less  intimidated  by  the  trades.  I chose  this 
program  because  I’m  very  much  into 
doing  things  with  my  hands.” 

Brenda  Rieder,  28,  thinks  the  program 
is  good  because  there  is  a lot  to  learn. 

“Y  ou  always  think  you’ve  got  a solution 
and  then  you  learn  a new  twist,”  she  said. 

Kim  Pickard  chose  the  program  because 
she  said  she  needs  a challenge  and  wants 
to  be  an  electrician. 

“Before  I started  this  course,  I didn’t 
think  anything  like  this  would  be  avail- 
able to  women.  I needed  something  to 
occupy  my  mind  and  hands,”  she  said. 

The  women  in  the  program  appear  to 
have  been  well  chosen.  They  work  well 
together,  and  are  willing  to  help  one  an- 
other with  any  problems  they  may  have. 

Pickard  said,  “Everyone  is  enthusiastic 
and  we  help  each  other  as  a group.” 

The  class  goes  on  field  trips.  Woods 
said,  and  has  been  to  the  Bruce  Nuclear 
Power  Plant,  the  Niagara  Falls  Hydro 
Generating  Station  and  an  electric  motor 
manufacturer. 

The  class  went  to  Stratford  to  see  Car- 
ousel as  part  of  the  English  class  they  are 
taking.  Also,  a certain  amount  of  time  is 
allotted  for  exercise  every  week  as  part  of 
the  program’s  requirements. 


a 150-horsepower  direct  current  electric  motor. 


By  Coleen  Bellemare 

Imagine  20  women  in  one  room.  What 
would  the  topic  of  conversation  be?  Per- 
haps the  latest  issue  of  Good  Housekeep- 
ing? 

Maybe,  but  not  in  a classroom  of 
women  taking  the  employment  entry 
electrical  skills  program  at  the  Detweiler 
Centre  on  Conestoga  College’s  Doon 
campus. 

In  this  particular  class,  common  phrases 
one  could  hear  are:  “You’d  blow  a fuse,” 
“low  ohms,”  “that’s  the  hot  wire,”  or  “V 
= I X R”. 

Also  in  this  room,  even  though  it  is  hot, 
one  would  notice  the  women  paying  close 
attention  to  George  Woods,  electrical 
skills  program  co-ordinator  and  teacher. 

The  electrical  skills  program  started 
Jan.  21,  1991,  and  runs  for  43  weeks, 
including  five  weeks  ofjob  placement  be- 
fore the  last  week  of  the  program.  It  ends 
Nov.  29. 

“We  hope  to  run  a similar  program  start- 
ing the  middle  of  September  because 
there  is  a great  need  for  people  in  the 
electrical  field.  It’s  still  in  the  planning 
stages,”  he  said. 

The  program  took  approximately  two 
years  to  set  up.  The  college  designed  the 
program  in  an  area  wher*.,  there  was  a 
need  and  applied  to  the  Federal  Ministry 


Julie  Desgagne  solders  a rheostat. 


Chris  Sebum  tests 
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China 

Doon  student  president  part  of  Ontario-China  exchange 


(Photo  courtesy  of  Jeffrey  Nold) 


By  Stephen  Uhler 
and  Rob  Maddox 

Walking  through  China’s  Tianan- 
men Square,  Doon  Student  As- 
socaition  president  Jeffrey  Nold 
felt  uneasy. 

It  was  only  two  years  ago  that 
army  tanks  had  roared  over  stu- 
dents and  a lone  Chinese  protester 
stood  his  ground  while  the  world 
watched  in  fascination. 

‘ T could  feel  and  understand  what 
their  (Chinese)  emotions  were,” 
Nold  said  in  a recent  interview  fol- 
lowing his  return  to  Canada. 

Nold  was  part  of  the  Ontario- 
Jiangsu  Educational  Exchange 
(OJEE)  program  that  saw  seven 
Conestoga  students  and  one  faculty 
member  awarded  trips  to  different 
universities  in  China. 

Nold,  a third-year  business  man- 
agement student  at  Doon  campus, 
applied  through  Conestoga’s  Inter- 
national Education  Office  in  the 
spring  of  1989  for  the  all-expenses- 
paid  trip. 

“Something  I always  wanted  to  do 
was  to  be  an  exchange  student  and 
go  to  a foreign  country,”  Nold  said. 

Nold  said  he  didn’t  know  too 
much  about  China  before  he  left  on 
his  trip,  but  living  there  for  two 
months,  he  read  a lot  and  talked  a 
lot  to  Chinese  people. 

Especially  about  Tiananmen 
Square. 

Mostly,  people  were  quiet  about 


the  incident  and  would  quickly 
change  the  subject  when  pressured 
about  it,  Nold  said. 

People  said  they  knew  what  he 
government  did  was  wrong,  but 
they  know  that  protesting  will  con- 
tinue when  the  time  is  right. 

Doing  what’s  right  is  what  Nold 
has  wanted  to  do  since  he  moved 
out  of  home  when  he  was  18. 

It  was  only  after  living  on  his  own 
and  with  friends,  that  Nold  said  he 
realized  his  family  had  been  a pre- 
djudiced  home.  Nold,  whose  par- 
ents are  divorced,  said  he  knows 
what  it’s  like  to  be  predjudiced,  and 
the  trip  to  China  made  the  facts 
more  clear. 

Currently,  Nold  said  he  wasn’t 
aware  of  any  DSA-sponsored  club 
based  on  promoting  racial  equality. 
Students  services  does  some  behind 
the  scene  work,  but  there  is  no  stu- 
dent-based club. 

Although  Nold  said  he  can’t 
speak  for  the  entire  DSA,  he  said 
promoting  equality  among  Con- 
estoga students  can  start  with  the 
pub  and  nooner  entertainment  the 
DSA  sponsors. 

“The  DSA  can’t  please  every- 
one,” Nold  said,  but  they  can  work 
towards  removing  racial  inequality 
that  is  inbred  in  some  students  at 
home. 

Nold  received  SI, 900  through  the 
exchange  program  for  airfare  and 
spending  money,  while  the  Chinese 
government  provided  accommoda- 


tion and  600  Chinese  dollars  (about 
$60  Canadian). 

Nold’s  placement  was  at  Suzhou 
University,  in  the  province  of 
Jiangsu,  where  he  studied  Chinese 
business  and  trading  for  two 
months. 

Nold  said  he  didn’t  think  there 
was  much  of  a culture  shock  but 
added  that  he  had  to  get  used  to 
large  crowds  and  little  privacy. 
“You  were  always  with  someone 
and  someone  was  always  around 
you,”  Nold  said. 

Asked  if  he  thought  the  Chinese 
students  harbored  resentment  to- 
wards the  special  treatment  ex- 
change students  received  from  the 
government  and  the  universtiy, 
Nold  said,  ‘T  felt  a little  guilty.” 
Nold  said  Chinese  university  stu- 
dents lived  in  small,  crowded 
rooms  with  limited  facilities,  al- 
though Nold’s  room  was  air-  condi- 
tioned, had  its  own  bathroom  and 
Nold  had  his  laundry  picked  up 
twice  a week. 

But,  Nold  said,  Chinese  students 
were  not  bitter  about  the  conditions . 
‘‘They  consider  themselves  very 
fortunate  to  be  able  to  go  to  univer- 
sity.” 

Nold  said  the  classes  he  attended 
were  a little  disappointing,  as  the 
information  provided  was  pre- 
viously taught  at  Conestoga  Col- 
lege. According  to  Nold,  the  Suzhu 
teachers  had  to  teach  material  ap- 
proved by  the  university  president. 

Nold  also  said  since  classes  were 
only  two  to  four  hours  per  week,  the 
teachers  couldn’t  give  in-depth  les- 
sons. Most  of  the  information 
taught  was  on  basic  items  such  as 
sending  business  and  purchase  or- 
ders. 

The  academic  workload  wasn’t 
heavy,  said  Nold.  “We  had  no 
homework,  exams,  or  tests  . . . The 
rest  of  the  time  was  spent  shopping 
and  exploring.” 

Shopping  is  an  entirely  different 
concept  in  China,  as  bargaining  is  a 
time-honored  tradition  that  pits 
buyer  against  seller. 

‘‘Whenever  we  went  into  a store 
to  buy  anything  ...  we  took  the 
price  and  chopped  it  in  half . . . and 
bargained,”  Nold  said. 

The  prices  of  some  goods  im- 
pressed Nold  as  he  paid  about  $20 
for  silk  shirts,  while  similar  ones  in 
a store  at  Fairview  Mall  are  about 
$95. 

Nold  said  his  Chinese  friends 
weren’t  convinced  he  received  a 


bargain.  ‘‘No  matter  what  we  paid 
for  something,  they  said  we  paid 
too  much,”  he  said. 

Nold  hopes  to  go  back  to  China 
to  teach  conversational  English  and 
look  into  studying  Chinese.  If  that 
can’t  be  arranged,  Nold  said,  he 
plans  to  apply  to  the  University  of 


Waterloo  or  Wilfrid  Laurier  Uni- 
versity in  order  to  get  a Teaching 
English  as  a $econd  Language 
(TESL)  certificate. 

Once  Nold  returns  to  China,  he 
hopes  to  put  his  English,  Chinese 
and  business  skills  to  good  use  and 
work  in  Hong  Kong. 


A Chinese  student  sits  in  a typical  classroom  at  Suzhou  University 


(Photo  courtesy  of  Jeffrey  Nold) 


Eight  Conestoga  students 
chosen  for  exchange  program 

By  Rob  Maddox 

The  director  of  Conestoga  College’s  international  education  office 
says  he  was  ‘‘absolutely  delighted”  eight  Conestoga  students  were 
selected  for  the  Ontario-Jiangsu  Educational  Exchange  (OJEE)  pro- 
gram to  China  last  year. 

Larry  Rechsteiner  said  the  program’s  cost,  split  between  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  and  the  state  of  Jiangsu,  offers  students  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  at  Chinese  colleges  and  universities. 

Four  woodworking  students  from  Doon  campus  — Jeremy  Cuttriss, 
$tephen  Iwan,  Bradley  Lane,  James  Lowe  and  faculty  member 
Dennis  Harlock  — went  to  the  Nanjing  Forestry  University  and 
studied  Chinese  cabinet  making,  the  art  of  lacquering  and  Chinese 
carving. 

Two  business  students,  Kian  Merrikh-Yazdi  and  Doon  $tudent 
Association  president  Jeffrey  Nold,  travelled  to  $uzhou  University 
and  studied  Chinese  business  and  trade. 

Nursing  student  $andra  McKean  traveled  to  the  Nanjing  College 
of  Traditional  Chinese  Medicine  and  studied  acupucture. 

In  previous  years,  universities  usually  got  the  placements, 
Rechsteiner  said,  but  last  year  the  office  staff  ‘‘brain  stormed”  and 
came  up  with  the  best  way  to  make  people  aware  of  the  program. 

Rechsteiner  credits  Conestoga’s  success  in  placing  so  many  stu- 
dents on  the  exchange  program  to  sending  promotion  notices  to 
faculty  through  pay  envelopes  and  to  students  through  registrar 
information  packages. 

Rechsteiner  said  he  hasn’t  received  information  about  this  year’s 
program  but  expects  to  promote  it  the  same  way  because  it  was  so 
successful  the  first  time. 


Former  Doon  student  vice-president  seeks  seat  on  Waterioo  council 


By  Nate  Hendley 

Former  Doon  Student  Association  vice- 
president  Elisabeth  Kolenko  (the  former  Elis- 
abeth Hermle)  wants  to  make  the  big  jump 
from  student  government  to  civic  politics. 

Kolenko,  25,  who  graduated  from  the  Con- 
estoga College  business  studies  program  this 
spring,  is  the  first  registered  candidate  for 
Waterloo  city  council  in  Columbia  ward. 

“Some  of  the  complaints  I’ve  heard  about 
council  is  that  the  councillors  are  mostly  mid- 
dle-aged. Being  younger,  I can  give  a differ- 
ent viewpoint” 

Kolenko,  who  served  as  DSA  vice-presi- 
dent for  the  1990-1991  school  year,  said,  “I 
liked  being  on  student  council." 


" I was  thinking  of  running  for  school  board, 
but  my  husband  and  I don  ’ t have  any  kids,  yet 
so  I decided  to  run  for  council.  ” 

Kolenko  is  currently  studying  political  sci- 
ence part-time  at  the  University  of  Waterloo. 

Recycling 

She  is  concerned  with  recycling  in  Water- 
loo, landlorcLtenant  issues  and  the  lack  of 
safe  paths  for  bicyclists  in  the  city. 

The  Waterloo  townhouse  complex  where 
Kolenko  lives  with  her  husband,  Ignac  , a 
computer  engineering  graduate,  doesn’t  have 
a recycling  program. 

“If  we  don’t  have  it,  I wonder  how  many 
other  complexes  don’t  have  it,”  she  said. 


“I  think  council  should  pay  more  attention 
to  recycling.  I also  think  uptown  Waterloo 
could  use  recycling  bins. 

She  said  council  should  upgrade  bike  paths 
and  trails  in  Waterloo. 

“Waterloo  is  a city  with  two  universities, 
and  a lot  of  students  ride  bikes.  Council 
should  do  something  to  make  better  bike 
paths  and  trails.  We  should  also  try  to  get  a 
better  working  relationship  between  cars  and 
bikers.” 

She  said  she  can  give  a fresh  perspective  on 
landlorcNenant  matters  in  the  city  as  she  and 
her  husband  rent  their  townhouse. 

“Most  of  the  council  members  own  their 
own  homes,  we  don’t,”  she  said. 

Kolenko  downplays  talk  that  her  youth  will 


work  to  her  disadvantage. 

“I  don’t  think  you  can  judge  people  by  their 
age,”  she  said. 

“Besides,  I’ve  never  had  a problem  work- 
ing with  anyone  of  any  age,  even  20  years 
older  then  me.  I just  want  to  get  my  job  done 
and  work  to  the  best  of  my  abilities.”- 

She  said  she  had  gained  valuable  political 
experience  already,  serving  as  vice-president 
in  a trouble-filled  year  for  the  DSA,  notable 
for  student  council  resignations,  dismissals, 
impeachment  attempts  and  police  investiga- 
tions. 

“We  had  a pretty  rocky  ride  with  the  DSA 
last  year.  I think  I’ll  be  ready  for  any 
challenges  on  council.” 
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Crowd  trampled  by  the  talent  of  the  Rhinos 


By  Stewart  Shutler 

The  Rhinos  proved  why  they  are  one  of 
Canada’s  best  up-and-coming  rock  bands  at 
Pop  the  Gator  on  July  13. 

The  band,  consisting  of  lead  singers  and 
guitarists  Mike  Blanchard  and  Dar  Michel, 
drummer  Steve  Kendall,  and  keyboardist 
Darren  Aisles,  took  no  time  in  getting 
warmed  up.  They  played  three  sets  to  a stand- 
ing-room-only crowd. 

Blanchard  and  Michel  took  turns  leading 
the  band.  Blanchard  sang  lead  for  the  first  set, 
Michel  for  the  second,  and  they  shared  duties 
for  the  third. 

At  first  glance,  one  might  look  at  The  Rhi- 
nos as  just  an  average  rock  band,  but  what 


Off-campus 

entertainment 


sets  them  aside  is  their  enthusiasm,  energy, 
and  especially  their  humor. 

Michel  introduced  and  sang  songs  called 
Andy  and  Eight  Items  or  Less  about  an  un- 
lucky man,  and  waiting  in  line  at  the  super- 
market, respectively. 

Michel  said  out  of  the  60  songs  in  their 
repertoire,  three  are  not  their  own.  This  par- 
ticular cover  song  is  quite  a different  version 
from  the  original. 

Michel  related  a Joke  of  how  Kendal  1 wrote 
a song  on  his  own  which  turned  out  to  be  the 


same  as  Barry  Manilow’s  Copacabana,  so  to 
play  it  without  being  sued,  they  said  they 
would  have  to  change  some  of  the  words. 

Michel  renamed  it  Copacabana  Somewhere 
in  Brooklyn,  and  peppered  sexual  innuendo 
all  through  it,  as  in  the  line,  “Violence  and 
screwing  were  always  a-brewin’  at  the  copa.” 

The  band’s  onstage  banter  was  also  amus- 
ing. 

Referring  to  the  fact  that  Pop  The  Gator  is 
a blues  club,  Blanchard  said,  “we’re  the 
token  non-blues  band  at  the  upcoming  blues 
picnic,  so  we’re  just  promoting  that,  I guess.’’ 
Blanchard’s  tongue  was  planted  firmly  in 
cheek  the  whole  time. 

On  a break  between  sets,  Michel  said  the 
group  had  just  finished  doing  some  record- 


ing, and  are  looking  for  a record  contract. 

Blanchard  said  he  just  enjoys  playing  and 
doesn’t  think  too  much  about  the  future. 

“I  let  the  manager  worry  about  that  kind  of 
stuff,’’  Blanchard  said. 

Michel  said  everyone  in  the  group  is  from 
Kitchener  and  has  been  playing  together  for 
the  past  three  years. 

At  the  start  of  the  third  set,  the  group 
showed  humorous  slides  of  a cross-Canada 
tour  they  went  on  in  March  and  April. 

As  a nod  to  the  Grope  Toads,  for  whom  the 
Rhinos  opened  recently  in  Hamilton, 
Blanchard  wore  a Grope  Toads  T-shirt. 

Even  though  one  could  tell  the  two  groups 
are  friends,  it  still  seemed  quite  ironic;  one 
group  giving  free  advertising  for  another. 


Mike  Blanchard,  left,  and  Dan  Michel  of  the  Rhinos 


(Photo  by  Stewart  Shutler) 


Skydiggers  coming  soon 


By  Stewart  Shutler 

Doon  Student  Association  en- 
tertainment manager  Shawn 
McKewan  is  busily  making 
phone  calls  and  sending  faxes 
trying  to  get  final  confirmation 
orientation  week  acts. 

McKewan  said  he  is  hoping 
to  book  the  Skydiggers  for 
September’s  orientation  pub  . 

The  Skydiggers  have  two  vid- 
eos on  Muchmusic’s  current 
playlist. 

“They’re  a very  energetic 
band  and  tight  sounding  and 
have  a good  rock  and  dance 
party  sound,”  McKewan  said. 

He  said  he  thinks  The  Sky- 


diggers are  the  best  value  he 
could  get  for  the  students’ 
money. 

He’s  trying  to  keep  admission 
to  the  orientation  pub  cheap, 
with  ticket  prices  between  $6 
and  S8. 

He  said  other  parts  of  orienta- 
tion week  will  be  the  same  as 
last  year.  There  will  be  a pond 
party  and  comedian  Steve  Cox 
will  be  back  for  a nooner  on  the 
Tuesday. 

Regarding  long  range  plan- 
ning, McKewan  said  he  hopes  to 
have  a nooner  every  month  of 
the  school  year,  and  he’s  look- 
ing at  a possible  off  campus  pub 
for  November. 


Privacy  a right  at  Conestoga 


By  Nate  Hendley 

The  freedom  of  information  office  was  established  at 
Doon  in  1989,  one  year  after  the  Ontario  legislature 
passed  the  Freedom  of  Information  and  Right  to  Pri- 
vacy Act. 

Here  are  the  answers  to  some  of  the  questions  that 
surround  the  application  of  the  act  at  Conestoga  Col- 
lege. 

1.  Q.  Under  the  privacy  act,  are  teachers  still  allowed 
to  post  student  marks? 

A.  “A  teacher  can  post  marks,  but  only  using  student 
numbers  that  can’t  be  identified,”  explained  David 
Courtemanche,  day-  to-day  co-ordinator  of  the  free- 
dom of  information  office. 

Under  the  act,  teachers  are  not  allowed  to  use  names 
of  students  on  a marking  sheet  they  post. 

2.  Q.  Are  teachers  allowed  to  leave  marked  projects 
or  test  papers  on  a desk  for  students  to  pick  up  after 
class? 

A.  No.  If  the  students’  names  are  on  the  papers,  this 
would  count  as  a violation  of  the  act. 

“Anyone  who  picked  up  their  paper  could  see  every- 
one else’s  mark,”  explained  Larry  Rechsteiner,  co-or- 
dinator of  Conestoga’s  freedom  of  information  office. 

3.  Q.  Are  teachers  allowed  to  give  the  names  of 
students  over  the  telephone  to  prospective  employers 
looking  for  new  workers? 

A.  Not  withouX  the  students’  permission  first.  “There 
should  be  written  consent  by  a student  to  a teacher 
allowing  them  to  do  this,”  explained  Courtemanche. 

Teachers  can  release  characteristics  of  students  over 
the  phone—  that  they  are  hard-workers  or  diligent  and 
bright,  as  long  as  the  students’  names  aren’t  revealed. 

4.  Q.  Are  teachers  allowed  to  give  personal  evalua- 
tions over  the  phone  about  students  employers  have 
just  interviewed? 

A.  Again,  not  without  getting  permission  first  from 
the  students  involved. 

“The  bottom  line  is,  if  you  get  a student’s  consent 
first,  preferably  written,  you  can  reveal  information  to 
an  employer,”  said  Courtemanche. 

5.  Q.  Are  teachers  allowed  to  reveal  if  a student  has 
a disability,  such  a reading  or  writing  deficiency,  to 


employers? 

A.  According  to  Rick  Casey,  special  needs  co-ordin- 
ator for  the  college,  “You  cannot  legally  ask  over  the 
phone  if  a prospective  employee  is  disabled.”  This 
would  contravene  the  Ontario  Human  Rights  Code. 

6.  Q.  Are  teachers  allowed  to  reveal  personal  infor- 
mation about  students  to  employers,  such  as  marital 
status? 

A.  No.  Teachers  cannot  reveal  if  students  are  di- 
vorced, single,  or  have  families. 

7.  Q.  Could  the  salary  of  a professor,  or  college 
president  John  Tibbits,  be  given  to  any  student  or 
reporter  who  asked? 

A.  Under  the  act,  general  salary  information,  such  as 
the  salary  range  of  college  presidents  across  Ontario 
could  be  revealed,  but  the  salary  of  a specific  individ- 
ual is  confidential. 

8.  Q.  What  happens  to  any  information  students  give 
to  the  college,  such  as  that  on  forms  indicating  medical 
problems  or  learning  disabilities? 

A.  That  information  remains  with  the  college.  It 
would  be  a violation  of  the  protection  of  privacy  act 
for  teachers  to  reveal  information  of  a private  nature, 
without  students’  consent. 

9.  Q.  What  disciplinary  action  would  be  taken 
against  teachers  for  violating  the  right  to  privacy  act, 
possibly  by  revealing  confidential  student  information 
without  consent  or  announcing  grades  in  class? 

A.  “We  would  contact  the  teacher,  saying  they  were 
in  violation  of  the  act, ’’said  Rechsteiner.“We  would 
also  talk  to  the  teacher’s  dean,  saying  there  was  a 
violation.” 

10.  Q.  Are  there  any  situations  in  which  private 
information  a student  gave  to  the  college  could  be  be 
revealed  to  an  outside  person? 

A.  Rechsteiner  said  medical  information  about  stu- 
dents might  be  released  to  an  outside  source  without 
consent  “if  it  were  a matter  of  life  or  death”.  As  well, 
Courtemanche  said  “there  is  a provision  in  the  act 
which  allows  us  to  give  out  names  and  information 
about  a student  in  the  case  of  a police  investigation.” 

Further  information  about  the  freedom  of  informa- 
tion and  privacy  legislation  can  be  found  at  the  freedom 
of  information  office  at  Doon  campus. 


Campus  Bible  Study 

Tuesdays 
12  p.m.  - 12:30  p.m. 

Student  Lounge  - Waterloo  Campus 
For  more  information  call 
884-5712  or  747-2698 


DOES  ANYONE  KNOW  WHERE 
CONESTOGA  STUDENTS  CAN  FIND 
GREAT  LOW  PRICES  ON  BOTH  FOOD 
AND  DRINK? 

NICHOLSON'S  TAVERN 

located  just  five  minutes  from 
Conestoga 

CONESTOGA  STUDENTS 

ENJOY  10%  OFF  ALL  FOOD  AND 
NON-ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES 


1679  Blair  Road 
R.R.#33 
Cambridge 
653-7909 
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Singers  flood  tavern  to  try  karaoke  machine 


Barry  Finn  sings  at  the  Edelweiss  Tavern  at  the  July  round  of  the  karaoke  finals. 

(Photo  by  Stewart  Shutter) 


By  Stewart  Shutler 

If  you’ve  ever  sang  in  the  shower 
or  in  front  of  your  mirror,  then  you 
should  feel  right  at  home  with 
Karaoke  Showtime,  a company 
which  runs  a singing  machine  most 
nights  at  the  Edelweiss  Tavern. 

Karaoke  machines,  manufactured 
by  various  companies,  allow  volun- 
teers to  sing  popular  songs  to  pre- 
recorded background  music  as  the 
words  appear  on  a TV  screen  in 
front  of  them. 

Dave  Schneider,  a disc  jockey  for 
CHYM  radio  and  a teacher  of  first- 
year  broadcasting  at  Conestoga, 
was  a judge  at  the  finals  July  8 of  a 
continuing  competition  at  the  pub. 

Schneider  said  the  general  appeal 
of  the  karaoke  system  is  that  any- 
body can  sing.  “People  will  think, 
‘if  the  guy  at  the  next  table  can  do 
it,  maybe  I can  too’,”  Schneider 
said.  “It’s  just  people  entertaining 
people.” 

Schneider  said  a karaoke  machine 
at  one  of  the  college  pubs  “would 
probably  go  over  really  big,”  and 
Shawn  McKewan,  the  DSA’s  en- 
tertainment manager,  said  a 
Karaoke  talent  night  is  “definitely 
an  idea  being  tossed  around  for  the 
fall.” 

The  best  singer  at  the  Edelweiss 
each  night  is  chosen  by  the  staff, 
and  then  goes  to  the  semi-finals, 
which  are  held  every  three  months. 


Karaoke  Showtime  is  a family- 
run  business  in  Kitchener.  Bill  Grif- 
fiths  and  his  wife  Eileen  are 
partners  and  their  son  Alan  helps 
out. 

The  Griffiths  have  seven  people 
working  for  them  who  take  their 
video  sing-alongs  to  three  other 
bars  in  the  Kitchener-Waterloo 
area. 

Bill  Griffiths  said  he  sang  in  vari- 


ous small  rock  bands  in  Scotland 
for  25  years  before  coming  to  Can- 
ada. He  said  he  stopped  singing  but 
he  still  wanted  to  be  involved  in 
music  somehow,  so  he  started  up 
Karaoke  Showtime  after  seeing 
how  well  a similar  operation  was 
doing  in  Rorida. 

There  were  21  singers  at  the  July 
8 finals  at  the  Edelweiss  and  each 
sang  two  songs.  The  best  six  were 
chosen,  and  then  the  winner  was 


announced.  Dan  Fil  won  the  grand 
prize,  a trip  for  two  to  Rorida. 

Fil  said  he  has  been  in  amateur 
singing  contests  before  in  Elmira 
and  St.  Jacobs,  but  still  gets  nervous 
on  ?iage.  “I  was  sweating  buckets,” 
he  said. 

He  said  he  felt  like  he  was  a con- 
testant at  a beauty  pageant  when  he 
was  chosen  as  one  of  six  finalists. 

The  actual  singing  of  the  songs 
was  judged  out  of  10  and  so  was 


stage  presence.  Schneider  said  the 
judges  were  not  only  looking  for 
how  the  singers  perform  their 
songs,  but  also  how  they  “feel” 
them. 

They  must  get  across  the  emo- 
tions of  the  song  to  the  audience, 
Schneider  said. 

Fil  did  his  version  of  The  Righ- 
teous Brothers’  popular  Unchained 
Melody  and  got  a long,  hearty 
round  of  applause  from  the  packed- 
room  audience  when  he  “felt”  Billy 
Vera’s  At  This  Moment 

One  complaint  about  the  night 
was  the  scheduling.  “It’s  really  a 
shame  it’s  on  the  same  night  as  the 
baseball  All-S  tar  game,”  contestant 
Barry  Finn  said. 

Nonetheless,  the  audience 
seemed  to  enjoy  themselves,  clap- 
ping hard  for  their  favorites  and 
singing  along  to  songs  such  as  The 
Lion  Sleeps  Tonight  and  Pretty 
Woman. 

Referring  to  how  the  Edelweiss  is 
packed  with  people  just  about  every 
night  the  karaoke  machine  is  used, 
Griffiths  said,  “I  expected  the  re- 
sponse to  be  big,  but  I didn’t  think 
it  would  get  this  big  this  fast.” 
Karaoke  Showtime  has  been  at  the 
Edelweiss  since  last  September. 

Karaoke  Showtime  is  at  the  Edel- 
weiss Wednesday  through  Sunday 
nights,  and  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
when  singers  receive  a free  cassette 
of  their  debut. 


Journalism  grad  challenges  newspaper  and  PR  worlds 


By  Kingsley  Marfo 

She  worked  90  hours  a week  as  a 
cub  reporter  for  the  Moose  Jaw 
Times  Herald.  Sometimes  she  had 
to  cover  three  events,  with  one  end- 
ing within  a half-hour  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  other.  And  she  didn’t 
even  own  a car. 

Cheryl  Proctor,  a 1988  graduate 
of  Conestoga  College’s  journal- 
ism-print program,  worked  as  a re- 
porter from  June  to  October  1990 
for  The  Moose  Jaw  newspaper,  one 
of  many  community  newspapers 
owned  by  Thomson  Newspapers 
Ltd. 


Sleep  a luxury 

“Sleep  was  a luxury  during  those 
five  months  that  I worked  for  a 
daily  newspaper.  I had  to  stay  up  tih 
2 a.m.  to  file  my  stories.  Some  days, 
I had  just  enough  time  to  run  home, 
freshen  up,  and  return  to  the  news- 
room by  4 a.m.  to  rewrite  edited 
stories  or  assist  in  the  production 
of  the  newspaper,”  she  said. 

Having  grown  up  in  Saskatche- 
wan, Proctor  said,  she  was  initially 
excited  to  start  her  career  in  that 
area  when  she  got  hired  as  a general 
reporter  which  also  served  as  her 
work  term  placement. 

However,  her  initial  enthusiasm 
was  short-lived  because  of  the  high 
turnover  rate.  It  was  so  high  that  the 
staff  of  four  reporters  working  at 
the  paper  at  the  beginning  of  June 
had  been  reduced  to  two  by  the  end 
of  October,  when  she  also  quit. 

“I  did  not  mind  the  hard  work 
long  hours,  and  hectic  pace  ot 
working  for  a daily  newspaper  be  - 
cause I was  young  and  fresh  out  of 
school.  It  was  a challenge,”  the 
24-year-old  Proctor  said. 

Proctor,  who  won  the  journalism 


program’s  Guelph  Mercury  award  for  a story 
she  wrote  during  her  work  term,  said  one  of  the 
memorable  stories  and  most  challenging  tasks 
she  performed  as  a reporter  occurred  one  week- 
end in  August  1988. 

While  working  for  the  Times  Herald  as  the 
weekend  reporter,  Proctor  had  been  assigned  to 
cover  five  events.  In  addition,  she  received  a call 
at  10  a.m.  about  a truck  that  had  crashed  into 
Lake  Diefenbaker. 

“My  adrenalin  began  to  flow.  I was  so  excited, 
so  high,  every  fiber  of  my  body  was  alive,” 
Proctor  said. 

At  the  scene  of  the  accident,  Proctor  took  pic- 
tures, obtained  the  necessary  information  such 
as  eye  witness  accounts  and  made  observations. 
On  her  way  back,  she  filed  a brief  report  to  the 
Canadian  Press  and  got  other  details  such  as 
names  and  victims  from  the  police,  before  re- 
turning to  the  office  to  develop  and  print  films 
and  file  her  story. 

“It  turned  out  that  I produced  one  of  my  best 


stories  during  this  hectic-paced  weekend,”  Proc- 
tor said. 

“I  received  the  the  Guelph  Mercury  Award  for 
best  news  story  for  the  story  I did  on  the  accident 
involving  the  truck  crash  into  Lake  Diefenba- 
ker.” 

Proctor  quit  The  Moose  Jaw  paper  after  five 
months  and  joined  the  staff  of  Halton  Hills  Her- 
ald, a weekly  newspaper  basea  in  Georgetown. 

Working  for  a weekly 

Working  for  a weekly  was  a welcome  change 
of  pace,  said  Proctor,  who  covered  the  police, 
fire  and  school  board  of  Halton  Hills  as  her  beat. 
What  she  enjoyed  most,  was  the  warm  commu- 
nity feeling  of  the  people  and  the  freedom  her 
editor  allowed  in  the  choice  of  story  ideas.  “I  was 
given  the  chance  to  be  creative  and  develop  my 
own  story  ideas.”  She  enjoyed  her  job  but  she 
began  experiencing  problems  with  conflicts  in 
her  social  life  because  of  the  long  and  irregular 


hours  as  a reporter.  In  October  1989  she  quit 
working  for  the  weekly  when  she  married  Greg- 
ory Proctor,  a civil  engineer,  and  moved  to 
Kitchener. 

Since  November  1989,  Proctor  has  been  work- 
ing as  a public  relations  officer  at  the  Sunbeam 
Centre,  a provincially  funded  institution  for  de- 
velopmentally  handicapped  children. 

She  is  currently  enrolled  in  a BA  program  in 
communication  studies  at  Wilfrid  Laurier  Uni- 
versity, and  plans  to  improve  her  public  relations 
skills  and  secure  a management  position. 

Proctor  prefers  public  relations  to  a full  time 
career  as  a journalist  or  writer.  A 

She  said  “public  relations  provides  a happ^ 
compromise  for  a writer  who  cannot  handle  the 
irregular  hours  and  the  added  pressure  of  news- 
paper deadlines." 

"It  has  people,  variety,  flexible  hours  and  in- 
volves a certain  amount  of  writing  and  commu- 
nication skills  to  keep  a journalist  busy  but  not 
burnt  out.” 


Tibbits  appointed  to  regional  chamber  of 
commerce  sub-committee  on  education 


By  Shawn  Giilck 

Conestoga  College  president  John  Tibbits  has  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  serve  on  the  Kitchener-Wa- 
terloo Chamber  of  Commerce  educational 
sub-committee. 

He  will  help  evaluate  issues  of  general  importance 
to  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  systems, 
and  by  extension,  the  post-secondary  system. 

Tibbits  said  the  committee  is  in  the  process  of 
preparing  position  papers  on  various  educational 
issues.  After  the  papers  are  presented  for  discus- 
sion, an  analysis  of  the  results  will  be  done,  and 
recommendations  made. 

Tibbits  said  that  his  goals  for  the  committee  are 


still  uncertain.  “I  have  only  attended  two  meetings 
so  far,  so  I am  still  in  the  process  of  feeling  my  way 
around  and  learning  the  operation  of  the  commit- 
tee- it’s  too  soon  to  formulate  specific  objectives.” 
He  said  his  general  concerns  revolve  around  liter- 
acy issues  and  student  activities  and  lifestyles. 

Although  he  was  reluctant  to  criticize  the  public 
school  system  directly,  he  said  that  “schools  are 
being  forced  to  take  on  increasing  responsibilities, 
and  are  trying  to  be  all  things  to  all  people.  Students 
have  more  leisure  time  than  20  years  ago,  and  are 
working  more,  while  parental  influence  is  drop- 
ping.” 

The  unceasing  demands  are  creating  major 
problems  for  schools,  he  said  . 
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